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ABSTRACT 

This study of public parks and recreation agencies 
throughout the United states was undertaken to develop a mathematical 
pricing formula sensitive to local spending abilities in order to 
determine if a per capita pricing structure would be possible. Four 
hundred and seventy public parks and recreation agencies responded to 
a survey of fees and charges, pricing structures, resident versus 
nonresident pricing differences, program options and charges, 
employment demands, usage figures, and population and budget sizes. 
The data gathered make it possible to establish national, regional, 
and local per capita income levels; develop national average pricing 
structures for parks and recreation agencies; and determine a 
mathematical model of pricing. A per capita pricing worksheet is 
presented with a formula that can be applied on a national or 
regional basis, or be used for state comparisons. A specific zoning 
approach may be used to reflect the differences of income for a 
poverty versus an affluent area within the sante community, each 
requiring different pricing strategies. (JD) 
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Purposes of the American Allian ce For Health. Physical Education, 

Recreation and Dance 



The American Alliance is an educational organization, structured for the 
purposes of supporting, encouraging, and providing assistance to member groups 
and their personnel throughout the nation as they seek to initiate, develop, 
and conduct programs in health, leisure, and movement-related activities for 
the enrichment of human life. 

Alliance objectives include: 

1. Professional growth and developnent and c(»Kluct of programs in 
health, leisure, and movement-related activities whicAi are based on 
the needs, interests, and inheroit capacities of the individual in 
today's society. 

2. Coomunicaticni — t facilitate public and professicmal understanding 
and appreciation of the iinportance and value of health, leisure, and 
movement-related activities as they contribute tofciard hunan 
well-being. 

3. Research — to encovrage and facilitate research which will enrich 
the depth and scope of health, leisure, and movement-related 
activities; and to disseminate the findings to the profession and 
other interested and concerned publics. 

4. Standards and guidelines ~ to further the continuous development and 
evaluation of standards within the profession for persmnel and 
programs in health, leisure, and movement-related activities. 

5. Public affairs ~ to coordinate and administer a planned program of 
professional, public, and governmental relations that will improve 
education in areas of health, leisure, and movement-related 
activities. 

6. To conduct such other activities as shall be approved by the Board of 
Ctovemors and the alliance Assembly, provided that the Alliance shall 
not engage in any activity which would be inconsistent with the 
status of an educational and charitable organization as defined in 
Section 501 (c)(3) of the Internal Revenue Code of 1954 or any 
successor provision thereto, and none of the said purposes shall at 
any tiros be deemed or construed to be purposes other than the public 
benefit purposes and objectives consistent with such educational and 
charitable status. 

Bylaws, Article III 
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Al flimCT 

Four hundred seventy (470) public paries &nd recreation agencies responded 
to a data gathering instrument sent to six hundred (600) agencies in i4iich the 
sex-enty-eight and three- tent^^s (78. 3X) percent respondents detailed their 
agencies pricing structures for recreation centers f lessons i leagues and 
tournaments. It was found that thirty-three ahd one-half (33.5X) percent of 
the agencies pro\'ide a recreation center in vAiich tMenty-three (23X) percent 
charge an entry fee which averages $2.65 for residents. Five and one-half 
(5.5%) percait of the agencies charge n(m-resid«^ts ah additional fee amounting 
to fourtem (14X) percent increase of the resident fee. Forty-four and 
three-tenths (44. 3X) percent offer additional entitlements to the patron after 
entrance in lAich thirty three and three-qyart^ (33.75X) percmt charge an 
additiorml fee averaging $1«94. Sudi entitlenenis aiTsBo^ at 
sixty-two and (X)e-half (62.5%) percent i basketball/volleyball courts at 
fifty-six (56X) percent and wei^^t rooms seventy-five (75X) percent were 
provided. Thirty-five and three- tenths (35.3X) percent of the agencies provide 
lessons for an average fee of $18.87 in vAiich an average of 8.5 lessons are 
provided for the fee at a cost of $2.30 per lessm. Such lessons as tennis at 
sixty-five and nine-tenths (65. 9X) percent and aerobic dance at fifty-three 
(53X) percent are offered in wl.^ch non-residents paid a thirty-five (35%) 
percent additional fee. Leagues were offered by fifty-nine and three-quarters 
(59*75%) percent of the agencies with Softball at eighty-eight (88X) percent 
and basketball at eighty (80%) percent being the most popular. i^Vroximately 
ele\-en (11.62) games were offered per fee charged by twenty (20%) percent of 
the agencies. TWenty-seven and four-tenths (27.4%) percent of the agencies 
offer tournaments requiring an average fee of $12.88 for individuals and $75.16 
for teams with a two game guarantee. A twelve and one-half (12.5%) percmt 
additional fee was charged by seven (7%) percent of the agencies. U.d. Censiis 
Bureau and Bureau of Economic Analysis data was obtained to determine per 
capita incomes per state in which the total averaged U.S. per capita income was 
found to be $14,937.00. The Mbrtheast Region of the country has the highest 
per capita income of one hundred fifteen and sixty-nine hundredths (115.69%) 
percent while the South Regicm has the lowest at ei^ty-nine and seventy-one 
hundredths (89.71%) percent. The standard parks and recreation fee was 
adjusted by the per capita income figure to create an adjusted pricing model. 
It was found that no regions of the country adjust fees by per capita income 
and great xxiriation exists in per capita pricing adjustmoit (from a decrease of 
43% to an increase of 63.5%). \ per capita pricing worksheet was developed for 
local anplications. 
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nnroxjcnoN 

Public parka and recreation agencies have felt pressure from two opposite 
sides of the issue of pricing their services. From the private enterprise 
system, public agencies have been asked to increase their fees so that private 
business can more effectively compete with the usually lower public fees. Ihe 
argument is generally presented this way, "as a_ business and as an individual 
tax pa.ver, the private recreation enterprise and its owners pay taxes that 
support their competition ~ tJie local govemnent agency — these taxes are 
then used to subsidize the parks and recreati<jn agencies programs." Adjacent 
to this argiment is the suggestion from the cttizen-that. -V taxes are too M]di 
and public services cost too much. Continue with the service, but find rome 
way to reduce -he cost so that all peqple can have an opportunity to 
participate in public supplied parks and recreation programs". The typical 
parks and recreation director must also add to this dilenm the reality that 
fees and charges must in some way or another help pay for the actual co8t», or 
some portion thereof, of the prognuns that are provided. 

Administrators have attempted to find solutions to their pricing questions 
from a variety of different vantage points such as: 

1. Price the fee «cactly to the cost of the jn^gram, but no more, so that 
profitability is not occurring in the public sector. 

2. Create an enterprise account and charge fees that not only paj' for the 
program but leaves some level of profit to improve program delivery in 
the future. 

3. Select some fee that is realistic for the majority of the residents to 
pay regardless of the relationship of the fee to the actual cost of the 
program. 

4. Use whatever fee has been charged in the past ind don't concern oneself 
with why that fee was selected to begin with. 

5. Cnarge fees that are somewhat consistent with other public parks and 
recreation agencies in coomunities that are similar to your own. 

One vproach that has not been suggested in the parks and recreation 
literature to this point in time is to base the fees on a percent of the Jocal 
citizen incrxne. In this way one conmunity with a higher average per household 
income would pay a higher fee for the public service ostensibly because the 
av-erage citizen has a greater financial ability to do so, while a corammity 
with a lower average per household income would pay a lower fee - once again 
because those citizens appear to be less able to pay for those services. 
Likewise, within the same conmunity, a public agency might provide a recreation 
^ u?'' ^""^"^ ^^^y ^ »l8o a recreation center in a 

highly affluent suburb and hence could rightfully justify a discrepancy in the 
two centers entrance fees. 
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To determine if a per capite pricing structure is possible, this study of 
piAlic parks and recreation agencies throughout the United States was 
undertaken to develop a nathenatical pricing formula sensitive to local 
, spending abilities. This study created a data gathering instrtnent collecting 
specific pricing infonnation from public parks «nd recreation agencies, 
established national, regional and local per capita income levels, developed 
national average parks and recreation pricing structures; and then, detenn5ned 
a mathematical model of pricing. 

Creation Of Pat* Tn«»n»o^t 

A surve> nstruroent t4as created as the primary data gathering tool in 
which six (6) questi(»is were structured with one hundred twenty (120) 
A sub-questions categories. These questions dealt with the study focus areas of 
fees and charges, pricing structures, resident verse non-resident pricing 
differences, program options and charges, employment demnds, usage figures, 
ttni population and budget sizes. The instnaient was pilot tested in the State 
of Utalj by one hundred eight (108) public parks and recreation agencies 
representing a variety of cities and toMisbips statewide. The instrtment 
generated the types of Infonnation desired and with the exception of total 
suney completion (typical of survey research methodology) the instrunent was 
found suitable for this study. The survey instnaient provided three methods of 
determining the origination of the respondent. Hie respondent was given the 
option of identifying their agencies (85.2 percent of the respondents choose to 
do so), additionally the return post mark on the instrtment identified the city 
of mailing, also each instrunent w&s color coded by state for identification 
purposes. Therefore, the origination of all instrunents was possible. (See 
Appendix- A for survey instrunent) 

Deteiwlnation Of Study Ptartilatim 

*u United States was broken down into four geogmphic regions following 

the l.S. Census Map categorization of states by region. Then the population of 
each state and region was determined through the same source so that a sampling 
by population method could be utilized. Six hundred three (603) surveys were 
distributed to all fifty states with each sUtes share of surveys proportionate 
to their respective share of the total population of the United States. The 
specific agencies contacted in each state was arbitrary with four hundred 
seventy (47 J) usable surveys analyzed v*ich is a usable survey return r-te of 
seventy-eight and three-tenths (78.2%) percent. 
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3 • WEST 



^X]RIHCEMTnAL 



48 Alaska 

39 Itauaii 

37 New Mexico 

27 Arizona 

1 California 

30 Oregon 

20 Hftshington 

44 Montana 

50 Ifyoming 

6 Colorado 

35 Utah 

43 Ne\*ada 

41 Idaho 



46 North Dakota 

45 South Dakota 

36 Nebraska 

32 Kansas 

21 Minnesota 

29 loMa 

15 Missouri 

17 Wisconsin 

5 Illinois 
14 Indiana 

8 Michigan 

6 Chio 



* 


NCRIHEAST 




4 


Pennsylvania 


34 


9 


New Jersey 


19 


2 


New York 


47 


28 


Connecticut 


13 


42 


Rhode Island 


10 


12 


"Massachusetts 


24 


49 


Vermont 


13 


40 


New Hampshire 


5 


38 


Maine 


22 



31 
18 
3 
25 
33 
15 
23 



WesiTvirginia" 
Mar>'land 
Delaware 
Virginia 
No. Carolina 
So. Carolina 
Georgia 
Florida 
Alabama 
Mississippi 
Louisiana 
Texas 
Oklahoma 
Axitansas 
Tennessee 
Kentucky 



% Pbc. 
• sent 



18.00 



31.00 



21.00 



30.00 



f svTveya 
returned 



108 



186 



126 



80 



X returned 



160 



74.0 



117 



86.0 



92.8 



180 



113 



62.3 



Table 1: SUtes in United States by region as determined by the U.S. Census Bureau. 
Population percent of each region and proportionate percent of surveys. 

Note: * = Rank by populatim 

The rettjrned surveys represented an appropriate and viable population agency 
repnsenUtion for the Nbrthcentral , Northeast and West regions. However, the South 
region was under represented with a disportionately Ixer return rate from the specific 
states of Georgia, Texas and Florida. The strength of generalization of the results of 
this research specifically regarding the southern region of tiie IMited States is 
cautioned. 

Iteterai na tion of Na tinnul p »r Ctoita TnoomB levels 

To determine the per capita income levels, the Bureau of Economic Analysis findings 
of the U.S. Census Bureau research was utilized in v*ich the "Statistics of Income Tax 
Returns" was analyzed for the 1987 year. 
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Complete analysis of the 1988 year was not currently available, but a 
projected per capita incotne adjustment suggestion from 1987 to 1988 includes: 



Retficm 


X 


Region 


X 


New England 


•I-6.5 


Great Lakes 


+4.1 


Mideast 


•I-5.5 


Plains 


♦4.1 


Far Vfest 


+4.5 


Rocky Mt. 


+2.8 


Southeast 


+4.3 


Southwest 


+1.0 



increase in per capica 

income by regions of the . ^ ~, . 

IMitei States. 

Tlje purpose in selection of per capita income (total income divided by 
wich menber of the reporting household) as opposed to per household inccoe 
(total income divided by the nunber of reporting households) or gross income 
per filing return is that the per capit--\ income is the most reflective measure 
of citizen real and discretionary income. The following is the per capita 
incomR le\el8 by state with the rank of the state as compared to other states 
with larger per capita income ratitrg a lower number. Also reported is the 
percent that the individual states per capita income represents of the total 
a\ei^e per capita income of the Uhited States. 

nabama"^"^ ™ ^^HT^ S ^ T jgPF NATIONAL TNTTyf 

aatana 111,940 43 79.93X 

Alanka 18,230 4 122.04 

Arizona 14,315 £6 95.83 

Arkansas 11,507 45 77. 03 

California 17,821 7 119.30 

Colorado 15,584 16 104.33 

Connecticut 21,255 1 142.37 

Dfilaware 16,696 9 111.77 

District of Columbia 20,457 - 136 95 

l^oridn 15,584 17 104.' 33 

Georgia 14,300 28 95.73 

15,679 14 104.96 

Idaho 11,868 45 79.45 

Illinois 16,443 H 110.07 

Indiana 13,914 32 93.15 

14,236 29 95.30 

15.126 21 101.26 

Kentucky 12,059 H 80.73 

l^"ia^ 11,473 47 76.80 

Maine 13,954 31 93.41 

Maryland 18,124 5 121.33 

Massachusetts 19,142 3 128.13 

Michigan 15,393 Qg 

Minnesota 15,927 13 10G.6Z 

Mississippi 10,292 50 68.90 
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Miiisouri 
Montana 
Nel»«ska 
Nevada 

New Hampshire 
New Jersey 
New Mexico 
New York 
North Carolina 
North Dakota 
Ohio 
Oklahoma 
Oregon 

Pennsylvania 

Rhode Island 

South Carolina 

South Dakota 

Tennessee 

Texas 

Utah 

Vermont 

Vircinia 

Washington 

West Virginia 

Wisconsin 

Wyoming 



14,687 

12,347 

14,328 

16,366 

17,529 

20,352 

11,875 

18,004 

13, 3K 

13,004 

14,612 

12,551 

14,041 

15,212 

15,555 

12,004 

12,550 

12,880 

13,866 

11,366 

14,302 

16,517 

15,599 

11,020 

14,742 

12.709 



23 
40 
25 
12 
8 
2 
44 
6 
34 
35 
-24 
38 
30 
20 
18 
42 
39 
36 
33 
48 
27 
10 
15 
49 
22 
87 



N .W» VV.^ 



98.32 
82.66 
95.92 
109.56 
117.35 
136.25 
79.50 
120.53 
89.13 
87.05 
97.82 
84.02 
94.00 
101.84 
104.13 
80.36 
84.01 
86.22 
92.82 
76.09 
95.74 
110.57 
104.43 
73.77 
98.69 
85.08 



TOTAL AVERAGE 



14.937 



100.00 



Table 3: Per capita Income by state with state ranking 
of per capita income and percent that state 
per capita income is of total U.S. per capita 
income. 

By region the per capita income level is reflected by the following chart 
in which the Northeast region has the highest per capita income and the South 
region has the lowest. 



Region 

West 

North Central 
North East 
South 



Average per capita inonmp 



Xof National Ave. 



$14,446 
14,580 
17,257 
13.382 



96.84 
97.74 
115.69 
89.71 



Regional Ave. 



•14.916 



100.00 



Table 4: 



Average per capita income and percent of national average by 
regions of the United States. 
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Reflecti\-e of this trend io the following chart which identifies the five 
hi«h«st per capita inccoe states and their regions and the lowest per capita 
inrone states and their regions. 



HIGHEST PHR CAPITA STATE rBHION 


LCWEST PER CAPITA STATE RBGIOa 


1. Cotttiecticut $21,266 NE 

2. New Jersey 20,352 NE 

3. Nusachusetts 19,112 NE 

4. Alaska 18,230 W 

5. »laryland 18.124 S 


50. Mississippi $10,292 S 
49. W. Virginia 11,020 S 
48. Utah^ - 11,366 W 
47. Louisiana 11,473 S 
46. Arlnnma 11.507 S 



and rsgion in the Uhited States; 
PBtenitnaUon of National Avbtmb l^ita and B Beraatinn l>r4«lM 

Hie data instrunoit was returned from four hundred seventy (470) agoicies 
rppresenting a sex-enty-eight (78X) percent return rate of usable survey 
instruRients. Through respmses to the survey guestions national pricing 
slancfards were developed for the areas of recreation center adnissions, 
fiM ility usage enlarges, lesson fees, league fees and toumanent charges. With 
Uh' inforaation of average fees charged, a coomnity could cooipare their f ses 
orrf charges to the "national average" and have sow feel for the economic logic 
of Uwir oonnunities fees and charges. If a cosnunity mss particularly out of 
line with the national or regionkil ax'erage, either high or low, then some 
cr.'.iral i>eflection night be Justified. However, a national average does not 
sAlress the specific ability to paj- issue of th»i local citizen, even though, a 
nnt l.jrial a\erage is extremely helpful in understanding a comparison of charges. 

Hecreatton Oentera; Wa Uonal aitrncB Wtm atjinH*.^ 

Tt uas found that thirty-three and one-iialf (33. 5X) percent of the 
commjulties provide a recreation cmter as a aervice to local residents with 
tk'enly-threc (23X) percent charging an entrance fee for the usa cf the 
fwMlitj . The ox-erage fee for all categories was $2.65 with a national range 
of 8.95 - $3.ow rfith ncxi-residents required to pay an average of fourteen (14X) 
perc?ent higlier fee. However, only five and one-half (5.5%) percent of the 
sg»»ncies required non-residente to pay the higher fee. 



Ehi ranee 
Cateson- 



Resident 



Range 



Mult 
Youth 1-11 
FSiiily 
Sen.Cit. 
Student-18 



Ax-e. total 



$3.26 
2.20 
4.50 
1.05 
2.27 



$ I.-IO. 

.75-8. 
2.50-6. 
free-1.50 

.50-5. 



7i of -ave. 



Non- 
Res. 



Range 



$2.65 



123. OX 
83.0 

169.8 
39.6 
85.6 



$4.10 
2.55 
5.00 
1.25 
2.50 



$ 1-12. 
.75-10. 
2.5-10. 
free-l.SJ 
.50-5. 



X of ave. 

Jss. 



$3.08 . 85-3.74 100.0 



133. IX 
82.7 
162.2 
40.5 
81.1 



_ . , ^ IQOiO , 

Table 6: Average feoh, ranges and percent of average fee for residents and 
non-residents for recreation center mtrance by entrance category. 
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It can be determine^' that senior citizens are required t'^ pay an entry fee that 
is appraxinately forty x oX) percent of the average entry fee vAiile families pay 
■ore than one and one-half (169.8X) tines the average entry fee. 

Ojce entrance to the recreation center occurs either through a fee or nai-fee 
basis a \-ariety of open-recreation facilities at« available for a fee or a non-fee 
basis. The aost ccnnon type of recreation center entitlenent was a weight room, 
sex-enty-ei^t (78X) percent with tennis courts being the least available 
entiti-ment, eii^tem (18X) percent. The nostjexpensive additional fee was for 
racquethall courts ($4.45) chaiged by sixteen (TBXrpercSit of the centers with 
track being the least expensi\-e (.10 cents) with twenty-five (25X) percent of the 
centers charging this additi<xial fee. 



I^tron 


X offering 


X diarging 


Adklitional fee if not 


Ehtitlement 


this facility 


and Add. fee 


included in entry fee 


Shower/Locker 


62. 5X 


62X 


$1.00 


Racquetball 


50.0 


16 


4.45 


Trsck 


31.0 


25 


.10 


BaskelA'olley 


56.0 


80 


1.00 


Tamis 


18.0 


12 


2.00 


Height Room 


75.0 


50 


2.16 


Game Room 


37.5 


37 


1.00 


Sauna/Steam 


25.0 


18 


2.00 


Avenge 


44. 3X 


33.75X 


$1.94 


Table 7: 


Patron entitlement, 


percent of availability, percent of additional 




fee and average additional fee. 





When computing the average entry fee ($2.65) with the a\'erage additicxial fee 
($1.94), a resident mifM spend an average of $4.59 while a non-resident ($3.08 + 
1.94) might spend $5.02 v*iich is an average of nine (9X) percent higher fee for the 
non-residenl. 
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LegaonBt iii^fint» l Fee Standard 



It was determined that the average lesson fee for all categories wa*» $18.87 
with a range in charges from $7.14 - $34.85 depending on the type of lcs3on. The 
MSt comnon lesson offering was tennis, sixty-five at nine-tenths (eC.SX) percent 
with cooking being the least offered lesson format, twelve (12X) percent. The most 
expensi\-e lesson in fee charged was aerobic dance ($25.68) with the least expulsive 
being racouetball at $14.25. 



Lesson 


X providing 


Resident 


3 Range 


Ave. No. of 


Range of 


offerintf 


this offering 


fee 




lessons for fee 


lessons 


Tennis 


65.9% 


$15.24 


$3.50-35. 


8 


1 - 16 


Rscquetball 


12.7 


14.25 


10.-20. 


6 


5-10 


Self Defense 


34.0 


18.12 


. 8.-30. 


8 


4-20 


Cooking 


12.0 


21.70 


free-34. 


7 


6-10 


QyMiastics 


42.5 


15.41 


9.-25. 


10 


4-12 


Aerobics 


53.0 


25.68 


12.-60. 


14 


6-36 


Oolf 


27.0 


21.73 


-75.-40. 


7 


4-12 


Ave. Total 


35. 3X 


$18.87 


$7.14-35. 


8.5 


4-16 


Table 8: Lesson offerings, percent offering those options, resident fee and 



range of fees and average nvmiber of lessons for fee and range of 
number of lessonu. 



Howe\er, **en comruting the fee by the number of lessons provided, then 
gMonastics is the least expensive for the patrm at $1.54 per lesson with codcing 



Lesson 


Average Resident 


Average ncm-resident 


offering 


fee per lesson 


fee iser lesscm 


Tennis 


$1.90 


$2.58 


RKquetfaall 


2.37 


4.16 


Self Defense 


2.26 


2.14 


Cooking 


3.10 


6. 35 


Gymnastics 


1.54 


1.81 


Aerobic Dance 


1.83 


1.85 


Golf 


3.10 


3.30 



Average Total $2.30 >3.20 



Table 9: Lesson offering, average resident and average non-resident fee per 
leuson . 

The non-resident paid an average lesson fee of $22.91 lAich with a thirty-five 

(3SX) per cent of the agencies chargeing rem-residents an Arff^ji-^nnal fee. 

Usson offering Non- Resident fee X Charging NR fee X NR fee is ♦ 

Tennis $20.64 35X 35X 

RKjquetball 25.00 IS 75 

Self Defense 19.35 43 6 

Ct>oking 44.50 33 105 

Gynnastics 18.15 58 19 

Aerobic Dance 26.03 28 1 

Golf 23. J8 6 

Aver^? Ipta; *22.9l 3525 2SX 

Table 10: Lesson offering with non-resident fe-;, percent charging a 

non-resident fee, percent that non-resident fee is greater than 
resident fee. 
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The average miBber of lessons offered a patron was eight and one-half (8.5) 
with^a^range of from, as few as, one (1) lesson to as many as thirty-six (36) for 



Leagues: national fl»jwAiw< 

expensive adult league-play nationwide was softball with 
eighty-eight (88X) percent of the agewies providing this competition elenent with 

^.i^^^'^' leaSe^ aoftball ^ 

baseball (both 63X) with an average fee of fir.^l and $16.13 respectfully. 



League offering 



Softball (Mult) 
Basketball (Adult) 
Flag Football (A) 
Volleyball (Adult) 
Flag Football (Y) 
Softball (Youth) 
Baseball (Youth) 
Basketball (Youth! 



% providing 
this ofi^rii^ 



88X 
80 
21 
77 
25 
63 
63 
61 



Resident 

Jss. 



Range 



$278/team 
240 
158 
107 

18/inliv. 
14.21 
16.13 
12.17 



Totjil Average 



59.75 



$195/team 



$ 70-500 
100-375 
60-300 
65-200 
free-28 
3-35 
3-35 



A « of 
games/fee 



$75-345/t 
>2'S-30/i 



16 
13 

9 
12 

9 
12 
12 
10 



Range 



9-30 
^ - 20 
8-10 
8-30 
8-15 
6-16 
6-21 
6-20 



11.62 



7-20 



TW)le 11: league offerings, percent offering this option, resident fee, 
of resident fee number of games for fee and range of games 
offered for fee. 



range 



Jfe most inexpensive adult team league per game was volleyball at $8.91 with 

?f * expensive at $18.46 per game. For youth the least expensive was 
Softball at $1.18 per game with flag football the most expensive at $2.00^r game. 
Howe\er, the non-resident saw a greater per game expense for adult flag football and 

fee for adult teams was 
$10.5 1 for residents and $18.51 for non-residents, a 13.75X increase. For 
individuals the a\erage league fee waa $1.43 for residents and $1.64 for 
non-residents. 



League offering 



Softball (A) 
Basketball 
Flag Football 
Volleybsdl 
Flag football (Y) 
Softball 
Baseball 
Basketball 



A\'erage Resident fee/ game Ave. K.R. fee/gamg 



Average total 



$17.37 
18.46 
17.55 
8.91 
2.00 
1.18 
1.34 
1 n 



$20.37 
18.92 
23.00 
I1.75 
2.22 
1.34 
1.56 
1^ 



$15.57/team->i.43/individual Sia.5i /team->l .64/individual 



Table 12: League offerings, average resident fee per 
game, average ncm-resident fee per game. 
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The non-resident was required to pay an average of thirteen (13%) percent 
higher fee for league play but only twenty (20X) percent of the agencies charged an 
additional fee for leagues compared to lessons t4iich was an average additional fee 
for thirty-five (35%) percent. - - 



iqgW 9ff<?red N.R. fes % Charging N.R. fee % M. g. tm^ la .rf^,* 



Softball 
Basketball 
FUg Football 
Volleyball 
Flag Football 
Softball 
Buefaall 
Baskett^l 



1326/team 
246 
207 
141 
9 20.00/in 
16.14 
18.83 
14.75 



17% 
15 
18 
23 
16 
25 
20 
27 



$230.1 
< 17.43/in 



15% 
3 
24 
25 
9 
IS 
IS 
18 



20 



Average Tota l 

Table 13: league offerings, non-resident fee, percent charging a non-resident 



13.75 



fee, percent non-resident fee is higher than resident fee. 



Uagues guaranteed almost twelve (12) 
seven to twenty games (7-20). 



games for the fee paid with a range of 



"Oft popular tbumament provided by recreation agencies nationally were 
softbaU, fifty-one (51%) percent with racquetball being *he least popular 
toumammt at ten (10%) percent. The most expensive tournament was softball both or 
a straight team fee ($104.56) and on a cost per game ($147.52). The least expensive 
was racquetball ($14.00). 



Tournaments 
offered 



% providing 
this offering 



Resident 
fee 



Range 



A\-e. # 
of games 



Range of 
games 



Tennis 

Softball 

Basketball 

Racquetball 

Volleyball 



23% 
51 
32 
10 

_2L 



$ 11.77 
104.56 
73.42 
14.00 
47.50 



$ 4.00- 25.00 
70.00-150.00 
25.00-310.00 
15.00- 25.00 
50.00-100.00 



1 

2.2 

2 

2 



1- 3 

2- 3 
1 - 3 
1 - 2 
2-6 



Total Ave. 



Table 14: 



27.4% 



$12.88/in 
$75.16/te 



$ 9.5 -25/indiv 
$47.5-23Q/t«un 



jj^— = 2 1.4-3.2 

Tournaments offered, percent providing this type of tournament, 
average resident fee, range of fees, average no. of games, range of 
games. 
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The awrage fee per came for individual tournaments was $9.38 and $35.99 for 
teams for residents. For non-residents the per game fee was twelve and one-half 
(12.5X) percent higher. Only three (3X) percent of the agencies charged a 
non-resident an additional fee for team play, while eleven (11%) percent charged for 
individual tournament play with an average of twelve and one-half (12.5X5 peitjent 
additional. Ilie residents per game fee was $15.50 for individuals and $84.00 for 
tean for non-residents. 



Tournaments offered Ave. Beaident fP«./gi.H.« > Ave. M.R. ft^fiZ^ 

Tennis $11.77 $15.00^ 

Softball 47.52 _ 56.81 

Basketball 36.71 '"^"ag.OO 

RKsquethall 7.00 8.00 

Vptl^ytjall 23.75 ^ 24.50 

Tom Average $9.38/ind<v.-*as.Qfl/ tea» $11.50/indiv.-S40.10/tfta» 

Table 15: Tournaments offered with average resident and non-resident fee per 
gRme. 



Tgumawents offered N.R. fee X M.R. fPP X N.R. fee is adrf. 

Tennis $ 15.00 20X 22X " 

Softball 125.00 4 17 

Basketball 78.00 4 g 
Racquetball 16.00 

Volleyball 49.00 



14 
3.5 



$15.50/in iix Individ. 

Tkble 16: Tournaments offered, average non-resident fee, percent charging an 
additional non-resident fee and percent of additional fee. 

Develongnt of a Mat^Twl rtithri tical ttodel of PfioiiMt 

If the logic holds true that citizens with lower per capita incomes are in a 
less favorable position to pay public parks and recreation service fees then a local 
income percent adjustment could be developed to better reflect the citizens ability 
to paj' those services. Additionally, if an area experienced a higher income level, 
then there exists a greater ^ ility to pay for services and perhaps a higher service 
fee could be justified. The one area that is not addressed by this fonmjla is the 
actual costs of rendering the public parks and i«creation service. Tbis fomiula is 
based solely on Jhe average fees charged throughout the country coupled with the per 
capita incomes for each state. To determine the adjusted fee and percent by 

°*Pi^ incoaies, the average per capita income for each state was 
identified and what percent that the jncome represents of the total U.S. per capita 
income was created. Tben the average national fee was selected and what percent of 
the national per capiU income that the fee represenU was determined. T^ble 17 
ahou-s how this formula might be applied to the Northeast region of the United Stetes 
for recreation cen\.ir .^ult entrance fees. 
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Northeast Retfion 


Per Caoita Income 


X PCI National PCI 


Adiusted fee 


Pennsylvania 


$15,212 


101.84% 


$3.32 


New Jersey 


20,352 


- 136.25 


4.44 


NeK York 


18,004 


120.25 


3.93 


.Connecticut 


21,266 


142.37 


4.64 


Rhode Island 


15,555 


— 104.37 


3.39 


Musadiusetts 


19,142 


128.13 


4.18 


Vemont 


14,302 


95.74 


3.12 


Nev Hanqpshire 


17,529 


117.35 


3.83 


Maine 


13.954 


~ ^--gjj-- 


2.50 


Reffional Averages 


t 17. 257 


115. 69X 


$3.70 



Table 17: Per capita income for the Northeast region with percent that states 
per capita income represents of the total U.S. PCI with adjusted 
adult entry fee for recreation center: (Itational adult entry fee of 
$3.26). 



It can be seen that the Northeast regicm experienced on the higher a per capita 
income that ib one hundred sixteen (116X) percent than the nationsd per capita 
income. Therefore, the national average adult recreation center entrance fee of 
$3.26 can be adjusted to $3.70 which is a sixteen and sixty-eight hundredths 
(16.68%) percent increase for the region. 

For purposes of demonstrating the lesson fee adjustment, the West region of the 
United States has been utilized in vihich the average per capita inccme is $14,446 
and the national lesson fee for all types of lesscms is $18.87. Table 18 shows that 
for this region an adjustment of 3.29X downward is appropriate. 



Vest Reaion 


Per Capita Income 


X PCI Natl. PCI 


Adiusted Fee 


Alaska 


$18 


,230 


122. 04X 


$23.03 


Hauaii 


15 


,679 


104.96 


19.81 


Nfew Mexico 


11 


,875 


79.50 


15.00 


Arizona 


14 


,315 


95.83 


18.98 


California 


17 


,821 


119.30 


22.51 


Oregon 


14 


,041 


94.00 


17.73 


Kashintfton 


15 


,599 


104.43 


19.71 


Montana 


12 


,347 


82.66 


15.60 


Nyoming 


12 


,709 


85.08 


16.05 


Colorado 


15 


,584 


104.33 


19.69 


Utah 


11 


,366 


76.09 


14.35 


Nev-ada 


16 


,366 


109.56 


20.69 


Idaho 


11 


.868 


79.45 


14.99 


Regional Ave. 


$14,446 


96.84X 


$18.24 



Table 18: Per capita and percent of per capita income represents of total U.S. 

per capita income of the Western region with adjusted average lesson 
fee. (National average lessrni fee of $18.84). 



Generating a lesson fee ax'erage for this regim of $ J 8.24. However, it should 
be noted that the range in regional fees is from a low of $14.35 (Utah) to a high of 
823.03 (Alaska) which is a sixty-two and three tenths (62.3%) percent difference in 
average lesson fee. 
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Hie North Central reffion was utilized to create the team and individual league 
fee structure adjusted for per capiU inccne. As noted, this region has a per 
capiU income of ninety-seven and seventy-four hundredths (97.74X) percent of the 

national per capita in come in vihich >14.S80 ia the average. 

Morthcentral Per Capita % VCI is of ' ^Adjusted Fee 

National PCI Jfejai Individual 

S. Dakota $13,004 87.0SX . _ .J169775 $13716 

S. Dakota 12,550 84.01 163.8? 12.70 

Hebraska 14,328 95.92 187.04 14.48 

Kmsas 15,126 101.26 197.46 15.11 

Minneaota 15,927 106.62 — ^^^«9^M-> 16.12 

, 14»236 95.30 194.84 14.41 

mssouri 14,687 98.32 191.71 14.87 

Wisconsin 14,742 98.69 192.45 14.92 

JS'*;2 110.07 - 214.64 16.64 

fodiana 13,914 93.15 181.64 14.08 

^chigan 15,393 103.05 200.95 15.58 

^ : 11*612 97^52 190.75 14.79 

>^^-580 97.7d y i19i:08 il4.73 

Table 19: Per capita income and percent per capita inccne represents of the 
national per capita inccne of the Ftorthcentral region with adjusted 
av-erage team and individual league fees. (National average teas 
and individual league fees are $195.00 and $15.12 respectively). 

' The adjusts fee is $191.08 for teams and $14.73 for individuals in the league 
format. There is a twenty- three and sixty-eight hundredths (23.68X) percent 
difference in ability to pay in the region from the States of Illinois to South 
DMiota. 

South Per capita X PCI is of Adjusted fee 



. S?2ffifs National pci Individual 

S: Virginia $11,020 73.77X $55!45 $ 9.50 

Marjland 18,124 121.33 91.19 15.63 

Delaware 15,595 111.77 84.00 14.39 

Virginia 16,517 110.57 83.10 14.24 

N. Carolina 13,314 89.13 66.99 

S. Carolina 12,004 80.36 60.39 

CK>i«ia 14,300 95.73 71.95 

ttorida 15,584 104.33 78.41 

Al«*a«a 11,940 79.93 60.07 

Mississippi 10,292 68.90 51.78 

IxMisiana 11,473 76.90 57.72 

TteMS 13,866 92.82 69.76 

Oklahoma 12,551 84.02 63.15 

Arkansas 11,507 77.03 57.89 

T'wnwsee 12,880 86.22 64.80 

teltUSlOL^ 1?,059 8JL73 gO^fii 10^40 

HeiionAve. »13.382 89 .71K i67.33 ill. 55 

Table 20: Per capita income and percent of national per capita income that the 
state represents of the South region with adjusted tournament fees 
for teams and individuals. (National average team and individuals 
tournament fees are $75.16 and $12.08 respectively). 
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11.48 
10.35 
12.33 
13.44 
10.29 
8.87 
9 S9 
11.95 
10.82 
9.92 
11.10 



The South region maintains a per capita income of eighty-nine and seventy-one 
hundredths (89.71X) percent of the national per capita income which represents 
$13,382 for the regional a\'erage. Adjusting the national team and individual 
tournament fees by the per capita percentage a regional and state by state fee 
•tructure is developed. Then exists a wide range of per capita percentages in the 
refion from one hundred twentj'-one and one-third tl21 .33X) percent to sixty-eight 
and nine-tenths (68.9%) percent lAich is a difference in tournament fees for an 
individual of $15.63 down to $8.89, a fifty-six (56X) -percent difference. The 
average tournament fee is $67.33 for teams and $11. 5S for individuals down from tite 
national standard of $75.16 and $12.88 respectively. 



Per Capita Pricing XSamtlitiibif 

To the extent that this fozmula is econcmically logical as a basis for 
establishing local parks and recreation fees, then worksheete of per capita pricing 

-formulas should pro\-e helpful. It should be noted that from a review of the 

findings that the per capita approach appears not to be utilized as the primarv 
pricing formula. 



West N. Central Northeast South 

Recreation Center fees 

-Curi-ent Charge $ 1.62 $ 5.00 $ 3.50 $ 2.00 

-Per Capita Charge 3.15 3.18 3.77 2.92 

-< Difference ■I-94.4X -36. 4X ■I-7.7K ■I-46.0X 

Lesson Fees 

-current Charge $18.92 $21.55 $23.00 $21.68 

-Pfer Capita Charge 18.27 18.44 21.83 16.92 

"% difference -3.4X -14. 4X -5. OX -22. 6X 

league Fees 'T I T I f I f 1 

-Oirrent Charge $220 $14.5 $189 $14.6 $379 $14 $235 $13.7 

-Pfer Capita Charge 189 14.64 190 14.77 225 17.5 175 13.56 

-X difference ::14X *.9% *.SX t.SX -40.6 ♦.25% -25.5 -IX 

Tournament Fees 

-current Charge 130 20.00 103 20.00 82.50 6.25 81.81 17.00 

-Pfer Capita Cliarge 72.78 12.58 73.46 12.58 86.93 14.90 64.72 11.55 

z X difference :^iX -37.1 -28.6 -37.1 -5.3X ♦38.0 -17.5 -32X 

Table 21: Regions with current charges, suggested per capita charge and percent 

differences for recreation centers, lesson fees, league fees 

and tournament fees. 

Currently in the recreation center entrance Tee area tlie range in changes in 
fees should be altered from an increase in the West of ninety-four (94X) percent to 
a decrease of thirty-six and four-tenths {-36.4X) percent in the Northcentral 
region. In the lesson fee area all regions should establish a decrease pattern with 
an average decrease of ele\'en and thirty-five hundredths (-11.35X) percent. The 
league fees are the closest in following a per capita fee schedule particularly in 
the indiMdual league fees. Tournament fees experienced a wide variety in 
compliance to this formula with a range of a decrease of forty-four (-44X) percent 
in the West tc and increase of thirty-eight (38X) percent in the Northeast region. 
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Center and Lessons 
Leagues and Tournaments 



WEST 



•^91. OX 
T I 
-5.8 -36 



NORTH CENTOAL NOyiB EAST SttffH 



>50.8X 
T I 
-28.1 -36.3 



+2.7X 
T I 
-35.3 -1-63.5 



-1-23. 4X 
T I 
-43. -33. 



Table 22: Total percent charges for center/lessons and 
for leagues/tournaments for the four regions. 

Table 22 indicates in the center and lesson area that in the total for each 
region tliere is a difference of ninety-one (91X) percent increase to a fifty and 
eight-tenths (-50.8X) percent decrease. ta^i^MlJgs^ tournament avea there is 
a difference of forty-three (-43. OX) percent .decrease to an increase of fifty-three 
and one-half (53.5X) percent increase reconnended. It is clear that per e^ta 
pricing structures is not the basis for fee establishments and compliancelSi not In 

place in any of the regions or in an>- of the_reoreations_foniiat areas. _ ^-^^er. 

there IS some indication that leaigue fees come close in pricing structureir^ ' 

sufMRy OP MAJOR FPrnnns 

Hie follo».ing is a listing of the major findings from this research ijroject. 
It was the intent of the project to identify the current parl» and recreation fee 
structure and then to develop a per capita pricing model. Ancillarj- findings 
include if compliance exists regarding this foimula. -1.!= 

' >v«f. ■ ' 

1. pie average per capita income in the United States was $14,937 with Ctt»ecticut 
the highest per capita income state at $21,266 or 142. 37X of the natloinal 
avei-age. Th' loi^est per capita state was Mississippi with 68.90% of the 
nation.'^l average at $10,292. 

2. Tlie N'oi'theast Region had the highest per capita income with the South i^ion 
experiencing the lowest with (115.69X to 89.71) of national per capita income 
respectively. 

3. Tlie national pricing standard for recreation center entrance for all categories 

?r residents and $3.08 for non-residents. Hiirty-three and one-half 

(■33.0X) pendent of the conmunities provide a recreation center with 23X 
charging on entry fee wid 5.5X charging non-residents an additional entry fee 
which averaged fourteen (14X) percent increase. - ' 

4. The in<5st ooirmon facilities provided were weight rooms, showers/lockers and 
ba&ketball/vollejlaall areas with few centers providing tennis facilities. 
Thirty-three and three-fourths (33.755X) percent of the centers charged an 
additional fee beyond the center entrj' fee to use these type facilities with an 
average additional fee of $1.94. 

3. The average lesson fee for all categories was a $18.87 providing an average of 
at an average of $2.30 per lesson. Thirty-five and three-tenths 
( 35. 3X) percent of the agencies provided lessons with tennis, aerobic dance and 
gjmnastics. The roost popular is cooking and racquetball the least popular. 

^"^^ required to pay an additional fee increase of t;,irty-flve 

(35X) percent. 
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6. The most coranon league offerings were softball and basketball for adults and 
Softball/baseball and basketball for youth. The average adult team fee was 
$195.00 and the i. -erage youth individual fee was $15.12. Leagues provided an 
average of 11.62 games per seas<m with team and individual game average costs 
of $14.47 and $1.43 respectively. TV^enty- <2(K) percent of the agencies charged 
non-residents and additional league fee of thirteen and three-fourths (13.7SX 
percent. 

7. The most popular tournament was softball with racquetball the least offered. 
The average individual entry fee was $12.88 with team fee averaging $75.16. 
The coat per game was $9.38 and $35.99JCbr individual and tram play Ir- 
respectively. The average nuaber of 'gfoSM wa«''^^^(2j with non-reaidm^ 
paying a twelve and one-half (12.5%) percent increase for tournament fSn. • ' 

8. The a\-erage per capita income adjusted Recreation center fee was $3. 7^ a % 
thirteen and sixty-eight htndredths { 1 3. 68Xr percent increase (Nor theMr ^ 
Region). The average per capita income adjusted lessons fee was $18.^ a three' 
and one-fifth (3.2%) percent decrease (West Region) while tesm league "j^es of 
$19!. 08 and individual league fees of $14.73 (Northcentral Region) would follow 
the formula. The adjusted toiumament fee decreasing ten and twenty-h£ne 
hundredths (10.29%) percent would be $67.33 for teams and $11.55 for tf^^ 
individuals (South Region). 

9. The per capita pricing formula was not in effect ir anj- region or f or alnr 
reci-eatlon format with suggested alterations ranging from a decrease ■OfcTtec 
structui-e of forth-three (43X) percent (center entry fees) to an inc^Kl of 
sixty-three and one-half (63.55%) percent in individual league fees (^mdling 
on the region of the countrj'. -y.-'^fe- -' 



HR CAPITA PRICIMQ WMtHHIflf 1« 

The following per capita pricing worksheets can be utilized by those fluencies 
wishing to apply the per capita formula to their agencies service fees. The fonmila 
can be applied on a national scale, regional basis or state comparison, additionally 
agencies mbj' obtain their specific communities per capita income and develop a 
similar formula siiecific to their local conmunity. Regarding local application of 
this formula, the U.S. Census Bureau has available the ptr capita income of " " 
different census zones or planning districts within a specific conmunity and an 
ageno' can adjust pricing structures for each different zone within a ooamxiity if 
desired. The logic behind this specific zoning approach would be to reflect' the ^ 
differences of income for a low-income poverty area verses an affluent higher income 
area both within the same corammity and therefore, requiring different pricing 
strategies. To utilize the per capita pricing worksheet, detennine current fee, 
multiply hi' the percent that the per capita Income is of the total U.S. per capita 
income and determine the adjusted price. 
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PER CAPITA ADJ. RATIO 


An T iSDTr^ 
AUJ • rKlL-il 




ovninnl aq * 












X 


89.72 




1. Adult fee 




Y 






louvn lec; 




V 

A 






3 . FiMii 1 V /pa 




Y 






9* OfnuOF CXw* ICC 




Y 










Y 








Ex. i 15.24 


X 

A 


lis. 42 




1 • TBIUliB 




X 


4>;r^^^, :. 




2* Racauetball 




X 


- 




3* Self Defense 




X 






4. Cbokintf 




X 










X 










Y 






7. Cjolf 




X 






8. Etc. 




X 






Leatfue fees 


Ex. S278.00 


X 


99.62 


= i27G.94 


1. Softball 




X 






2. Etc. 




X 






Toumanoit fees 


Ex S 73.42 


?c 


72.49 


= S 53.22 


1. Etc. 




X 







Where: Current fee is the fee currently charged for that service hy the 

agency; per capita adjustment ratio is the percent of per capita income 
that the zone/city/state repre&cnts of the total U.S. per capita 
incooe; adjusted price is the new price by multiplying the per capita 
income percent b: tlie current price. 
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RECREATION FX»MAT 


CURRENT FEE 


PER CAPr A ADJ. RATIO 


ADJ . PRTCF 


Recreation Center 


examples : 








Entry Fee 


$ 3.26 


X 


89.72 


z $ 2.92 


1. Adult fee 




V 
A 






2. Youtl fee 




X 






3. Family fee 




Y 

A 






4. Senior cit- fee 




Y 






5. Student fees 




X 






Lesson Fees 


Ex. S 15.24 


X 


115.42 


= $ 17.59 


1. Tennis 




X 






2. Racquetball 




X 






3. Self Defense 




X 






4. Cooking 




X 






5. Gymnastics 




X 






6« Aerobic Dance 




X 






7. Golf 




X 






8. Etc. 




X 






League fees 


Ex. S278.00 


X 


99.62 


= $276.94 


1. Softball 




X 






2. Etc. 




X 






Tournament fees 


Ex S 73.42 


X 


72.49 


= t 53.22 


1. Etc. 




X 







Where: Current fee is the fee currently charged for that service hy the 

agency; per capita adjustment ratio is che percent of per capita income 
that the zone/city/state represents of the total U.S. per capita 
income; adjusted price is the new price by multiplying the per capita 
income percent by the current price. 
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